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New York, May 28, 1908 


We have still remaining a few copies of all num- 
bers of Vol. I. except Nos. 1 and 3. We shall be 
glad to send these, so long as they last, to sub- 
scribers who wish to make their files complete, on 
receipt of a one cent stamp for each issue desired. 


Throughout the year the editors of The Classical 
Weekly have sought in these columns to give ex- 
pression to thoughts which should be of service to 
classical teachers, either in the field of pedagogics 
or in the way of strengthening the faith that was 
already in them. As was said on another occasion 
(p. 137) the utterances of the editors themselves 
might perchance carry less weight, as being the 
words of men professionally interested in the Clas- 
sics. In this closing number, then, we shall quote 
men whose primary interest is in other subjects. 
In so doing we shall reproduce part of avery sugges~ 
tive address delivered by Professor Mitchell Carroll, 
of the George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C., before the Assembly of that University on 
March 3 last (the address is printed in full in The 
University Hatchet, published at the University). 

Finally, we have to consider literature, the ex- 
pression of man’s highest aspirations, the immortal 
record of the human spirit handed down through 
the ages. From the assimilation of the spirit of 
great men as preserved in their works, our own 
intellectual horizon enlarges, and by the mastery 
of language, the vehicle of literature, we ourselves 
acquire the means of giving expression to our own 
spiritual life in a way to make us of service to our 
fellows. 

This leads us, then, to a selection from the great 
body of languages—Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Russian—of the one so 
related to our own literature, that it may be re- 
garded as for us the fundamental language. In 
selecting this fundamental language and literature, 
the voice within bids me refrain from expressing 
an opinion, so permit me to leave the decision to 
a jury composed of eminent men, none of whom 
are classical scholars. 

1. First of all, let me again quote President 
Woodrow Wilson: 

“It happens that Latin is the medium, so to say 
the background—almost the substance—of so many 
modern languages, that it is in a sense indispensable. 
Let him choose one language besides the Latin— 
let it be Greek or let it be Spanish ; it does not make 
any difference whether it is a modern language or 
an ancient language, but one language besides Latin 
—let him swim from first to last in the atmosphere 
of Latin, and then let him choose one language be- 
sides Latin”. 


2. Says President Schurman, of Cornell, a man 
of affairs: “As to the humanities, I am unwilling 
to dogmatise, for no one can study all the lan- 
guages, literatures, history and political science now 
offered at our universities. 1 put first, however, 
the English language and literature and the history 
of our own country. And next to these, with due 
regard to both the rights of ancient civilization and 
the demands of modern, I would put one ancient 
language and one modern; and I think there is at 
once scholarly and practical wisdom in the popular 
instinct which all over the country in our high 
schools is selecting Latin and German for the place 
of pre-eminence”. 

3. Let me now quote from the famous inaugural 
address of John Stuart Mill, philosopher and scien- 
tist: “Scientific education teaches us to think, and 
literary education to express our thoughts. * * * 
But if it is so useful to know the language and 
literature of any other cultivated and civilized peo- 
ple, the most valuable of all to use in this respect 
are the languages and literature of the ancients. 
* Even as mere languages, no modern Euro- 
pean language is so valuable a discipline to the in- 
tellect as those of Greece and Rome, on account of 
their complicated structure. * * * In these qual- 
ities the classical languages have an incomparable 
superiority over every modern language, and over 
all languages, dead or living, which have a litera- 
ture worth being generally studied”. 

4. Palgrave, the late Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford, once wrote: “The thorough 
study of English literature as such—literature, I 
mean, as an art, indeed the finest of the fine arts— 
is hopeless unless based on an equally thorough 
study of the literatures of Greece and Rome. When 
so based, adequate study will not be found exacting 
either of time or of labor. To know Shakespeare 
and Milton is the pleasing and crowning consum- 
mation of knowing Homer, Aeschylus, Catullus and 
Vergil, and upon no other terms can we obtain it”. 


5. Dr. C. H. Grandgent, Professor of Romance 
Languages in Harvard University, in a recent essay 
gives strong confirmation to the status of the 
Classics: “School study of the Classics furnishes 
not only an excellent basis for further work along 
the same line, but also the best foundation for 
studies of a different character; while modern lan- 
guage courses, in common with ‘science’ and other 
topics, far from fitting a pupil to take up new 
branches of study, do not adequately prepare him to 
continue what he has begun. It is likely enough 
that French and German as taught to-day are more 
effective than most of the other new studies, but 
they are still vastly inferior to the classics. * * * 
It can not be repeated too often that Latin instruc- 
tion has been a success; for a thousand years or 
so it has been the one conspicuous success in the 
field of education”. 
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LATIN COMPOSITION IN THE COLLEGE 
Although the teaching of Latin composition in 
the preparatory school very often comes up as a 
theme for discussion, comparatively little is spoken 
or written on the problems which confront one who 
teaches this subject in college or university. 
Composition of some sort is usually included in 
the Latin of the freshman year; most teachers will 
admit without hesitation that in general this part 
of the work is the most unsatisfactory and the 
most irksome both to teacher and pupil. Perhaps 
the chief cause for this is that most of the students 
have profited very little by the training in com- 
position which they have received in the prepara- 
tory schools. While a few, but at best only a few, 
can prepare an ordinary exercise with commendable 
ease and accuracy, by far the greater number blun- 
der egregiously in turning even the simplest Eng- 
lish prose into Latin. The first problem of the 
college instructor, therefore, is to accommodate 
his teaching to this lack of adequate preparation on 
the part of most of his pupils. If, to benefit the 
weaklings, he spends the allotted time in reviewing 
the elements of grammar and syntax, he is certain 
to waste the energies and to lose the interest of the 
well-prepared students, who, however few they may 
be, constitute a very important element of the 
class; if, on the other hand, he at once assigns pas- 
sages of complicated structure and plunges into 
discussions on subtleties of style, the poorly-equip- 
ped men are distanced at the very start. Surely 
the guide of such a class must be a master-pilot: 
Scylla lies on one hand, Charybdis on the other. 
This difficult situation may be avoided by sepa- 
rating the Latin composition from the rest of the 
freshman Latin, and allowing only those students 
to take it who are qualified to do so. That is, the 
whole time allowed for freshman Latin should be 
used for reading, and the writing of Latin should 
be given an independent place in the college cur- 
riculum. This latter course should meet at least 
once a week. If there are other similar courses in 
the college, then Latin composition ranks with them 
as a half-course, or as a third of a course, or cred- 
its the student with a certain number of points, as 
may seem most fitting; otherwise it must be offered 
as a voluntary course, that_is, one which does not 
count toward a degree. The advantages, both to 
pupil and teacher, of treating the composition in 
this way, are easily perceived: in the first place, 
only those students are admitted who are well-pre- 
pared and have some inclination for the study; sec- 
ondly, the numbers will be so greatly reduced that 
much more attention can be given to the individual 
student; finally, not only does the composition gain 
by this disassociation, but the regular reading of 
Latin is materially benefited by recciving the time 
heretofore given up to the work in composition— 


a by no means unimportant consideration, espe- 
cially in those institutions which allow only three 
hours a week for al! of the freshman Latin work. 
It may be said in objection to this plan that every 
student should receive the valuable training that 
Latin composition affords. But it is only the in- 
competent and the unwilling who are debarred, and 
the former may enter in a later year, if in the 
meantime they shall have acquired the necessary 
preparation. 

Latin composition in the college is, or should be, 
very unlike that of the preparatory school, inasmuch 
as its aim is totally different. In the secondary 
school the aim is to teach Latin grammar and syn- 
tax; incidentally the pupil masters a vocabulary 
composed of the most common words and phrases. 
In the college the aim is to inculcate a scientific 
method in dealing with words and ideas in general; 
incidentally, the student’s knowledge of both Latin 
and English is broadened and deepened. But just 
what is this scientific method or mental training 
which one seeks in Latin composition? Very like 
that which the conscientious student derives from 
his laboratory work in physics or chemistry. This 
work, speaking roughly, consists in weighing mat- 
ter, estimating forces, calculating results, deducing 
general principles. Now composition may be 
termed the laboratory work of the Latin course. 
In it the same mental processes are called into ac- 
tion which are used in making scientific experi- 
ments; only, instead of handling matter and force, 
the Latin student is dealing with words and ideas. 
As further illustration of the nature of this 
kind of mental training, here are a few words from 
a paper entitled The Value to the Lawyer of Train- 
ing in the Classics*, or by Merritt Starr: “We could 
easily take up the comparison of the classical 
studies with those in each of the other groups of 
studies . . . . and find that, while each of the 
other groups has some point of excellence in which 
it surpasses all others, yet in the discipline of the 
faculties which measure, and weigh and compare, 
and contrast and balance the different elements, and 
exercise selection and make decision among them, 
the study ef the Classics surpasses them all”. If 
this is true of the study of Classics in general, it is 
certainly pertinent to the study of Latin writing, for 
here especially are called into play the mental 
processes of measuring, comparing, balancing, and 
deciding. Of course the student who intends to 
be a teacher of Latin, or even he who plans to 
read Latin throughout his college course, should 
take composition for the purpose of bettering his 
grasp of the Latin language in general; for such 
men, that which has above been rated as merely an 
incidental result becomes the primary aim. It 
need not be said that in studying any language 
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whatsoever composition is the most certain method 
of obtaining surety of touch and sense of power. 
A few words as to the practical details of teach- 
ing composition in the college may not be amiss. 
It is, of course, taken for granted that in our spe- 
cial composition class all the students are perfectly 
familiar with forms, have a working knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of syntax, and the command 
of a fair-sized vocabulary. Then, the one great 
maxim, the student’s constant compass amid the 
perilous mazes of Latin and English idiom, is: 
“Translate the thought, not the words’. To _ per- 
ceive clearly what ideas are expressed by the Eng- 
lish, to reproduce these as exactly as possible in 
the Latin modes of expression—such are the great 
objects of each lesson, net to accumulate informa- 
tion regarding the many intricacies of Latin syn- 
tax, or of the varying uses in ante-classic, classic, 
and post-classic times of certain evasive words and 
phrases. Details of this sort, to be sure, must 
be dealt with in every exercise, but they are to be 
approached only on their vital side, that is, they 
are to be examined and valued as the means of 
expressing the thought under consideration, not as 
independent facts worthy of scrutiny and appropri- 
ation for their intrinsic merits. The essentials of 
grammar may, however, be kept duly burnished by 
frequent, but unobtrusive questioning, and an_ oc- 
casional iluminating presentation of the more diffi- 
cult problems of syntax. Yet upon the whole, the 
less obviously the grammar is thrust upon the stu- 
dent’s attention the better: the artist does not think 
primarily of his tools, but of the conception which 
he is attempting to realize. In accordance with 
this doctr*e, therefore, it behooves us to reject (in 
college teaching) all manuals filled with exercises 
written in made-to-order English, whether these 
are intended to illustrate principles of syntax or 
are based on the Latin text which the student is 
reading at the time. College students should be 
put to work immediately upon English which was 
written as Iénglish in the first place without the 
slightest arriére-pensce on the part of the writer 
that one day his productions might grace the pages 
Latin composition book. The prime 
requisites of such that it be full of 
live, vigorous thought and be couched in idiomatic 
phraseology. If the instructor has time enough 
to make and grade appropriate selections, no book 
is necessary. Jesides the translation of passages 
of this sort there are two other exercises which 
should be made use of occasionally. The first of 
these is the re-translating back into Latin of a good 
English version of some carefully selected para- 
graph from Cicero or Livy, and the subsequent 
comparison of the pupil's effort with the original 
Latin. Such an exercise is an excellent means of 
instilling into the pupil’s mind a feeling for good 
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Latinity. The second exercise is the writing of 
original themes in Latin. Assign subjects on 
which the pupil has some thoughts of his own to 
express; let him write these in Latin without pre- 
viously putting them into English. In all written 
lessons he who intends to specialize in Latin should 
take pains to mark the long vowels: by so doing he 
may easily acquire a remarkable accuracy in his pro- 
nunciation of Latin. 

How is the recitation-period to be used most 
satisfactorily? Jf the teacher can afford to give 
the time and energy necessary for correcting the 
books outside the class-room, much ot this precious 
hour may be saved for other purposes, but if the 
class is large and the teacher has much other work, 
such a plan is out of the question. Consequently 
a large fraction of the recitation-hour must be de- 
voted to correcting and discussing the lesson for 
the day. After every original theme, however, the 
teacher should give each pupil a private conference 
of fifteen or twenty minutes; in this conference 
not only should the original exercise be carefully 
corrected, but any difficulties which the pupil may 
have found in the preceding lessons should be duly 
considered. This private conference should be 
held. if possible, once each month; its importance 
can scarcely be over-rated. In your criticisms, 
both in recitation and conference, avoid dogmatism 
and pedantry, unless you wish to stifle interest and 
nip originality in the bud. And although presum- 
ably the ‘Scholemaster’ is dealing with pupils of 
much tenderer years, yet we may practise some of 
his gentleness in dealing with freshmen:! “But if 
the childe misse, either in forgetting a worde, or 
in changing a good with a worse, or misordering 
the sentence, I would not have the master, either 
froune, or chide with him, if the childe have done 
his diligence, and used no trewandship therein. 
For I know by good experience, that a childe shall 
take more profit of two fautes, ientlie warned of 
than of foure thinges, rightly hitt. For than, the 
master shall have good occasion to saie unto him: 
N., Tullie would have used such a worde, not this: 
Tullie would have placed this word here, not there: 
would have used this case, this number, this per- 
son, this degree, this gender: he would have used 
this moode, this tens, this simple, rather than this 
compound: this adverbe here, not there: he would 
have ended the sentence with this verbe, not with 
that nowne or participle, etc.” 

The recitation-period must not be given up en- 
tirely to correcting papers. Let some new topic 
connected with Latin writing be discussed each 
time, either by the teacher or by one of the pupils. 
The speaker should take pains to make his exposi- 
tion as simple and as clear as possible, and should 
always illustrate it fully by means of typical 


1 From the beginning of the first book of the Schelemaster. 
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phrases or sentences. To show the nature of sub- 
jects fitted for these talks, the following titles will 
suffice: Word Order in Latin and in English, 
Dangers in the Use of Participles, Loose and Peri- 
odic Sentences, The Connecting of Sentences in 
Latin, Abstract and Concrete Terms in English 
and Latin, The Roman Calendar’, Letter-writing 
among the Romans. 

One of the greatest obstacles to success in teach- 
ing Latin composition is the lack of interest on 
the part of the pupils. To remedy this, great ef- 
fort should be made to avoid monotony. Vary 
the assigned lessons and the work in the class- 
room as much as possible. For example, here are 
some suggestions as to subjects for original themes. 
Let the first of these be a brief autobiography. At 
the recitation preceding that at which this theme 
is due, a Vita from the doctoral dissertation of 
some German classical scholar may be put on the 
board as a kind of model, and the student be ad- 
vised to jot down a phrase or two for use in writ- 
ing his own life. Of course these Vitae are dry 
and dusty bits of Latin, but the use of one of them 
as a model will add to the interest: the student 
shoud be urged to paint his own life with more 
warmth of color and greater vividness of detail. 
It is well to preface each original theme by a ‘sim- 
ilar talk, illustrated by models of the kind of com- 
position required. Narrative, exposition, argu- 
ment, dialogue, anecdote, and letter are some of 
the many literary forms in which _ these original 
themes may be cast. As to the class-room work, 
there are very many devices for maintaining inter- 
est and banishing dullness. On one day let the 
pupils go to the board and write in Latin the 23d 
Psalm, then read to them the Vulgate and com- 
ment on the differences between it and their ver- 
sions, incidentally adding a little information as to 
the history and nature of the Vulgate itself. The 
fables of Phaedrus offer abundant and _ excellent 
material for class-room diversion. After a fable 
has been read at sight, let the students close their 
books and reproduce it in their own Latin, either 
orally or in writing. Other collections of easy and 
interesting Latin stories may be used in the same 
way. A paragraph in some other language— 
Greek, French, or German—may sometimes furnish 
interesting material for class-room work. Now 
and then try to hold a simple conversation in Latin 
with your pupils; occasionally tell your composi- 
tion class (and also your regular Latin classes) a 
joke in Latin, and encourage the students to retal- 
iate in like manner. Let the more ambitious try 
their hand at making Latin verses; very fine ex- 
amples of Latin renderings of well-known English 
poems may be found in the back numbers of The 


Classical Review. 


1 Let each written exercise be dated in Latin. 


All these suggestions have been made with ref- 
erence to the composition work of the freshman 
year; that of the following years should be of 
similar nature, but of increasing difficulty. In case it 
seems advisable, a course in preparatory school com- 
position, that is, composition intended to teach the 
principles of grammar and_= syntax, may also be 
taught in the college; if so, it should be designated 
in a fitting manner: the line of cleavage between 
this and the college composition should be made 
as sharp as possible. 


AMHERST COLLEGE Harotp L. CLEASBY 


REVIEWS 
The Palaces of Crete and their Builders. By An- 
gelo Mosso. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
(1907). Pp. 348. $5.25. 

This book is distinctly popular. It is written by 
a man who deciares himself an amateur archaeol- 
ogist (p. 5), who states that he knows nothing 
about philology (p. 204), and who indicates in 
numerous places that his knowledge of Greek is 
very scanty (e. g. p. 108). Its professed aim is 
to “convince readers that primitive Mediterranean 
civilization did not originate with the Indo-Ger- 
mans” (p. 6). Fortunately for the reader discus- 
sion of this subject is almost entirely limited to 
the brief final chapter. 

As a popular work the book is successful. In a 
constant glow of enthusiasm, which sometimes be- 
comes farcical, as in an elaborate apostrophe to 
the Geros Potamos at Hagia Triada (p. 91), the 
author takes the reader from place to place, point- 
ing out and explaining all the more important ob- 
jects that meet the view. This he is able to do 
by means of 160 excellent illustrations in the text, 
many of them never before published; indeed, these 
illustrations constitute the chief value of the book. 

In a work of this compass great restraint must 
be shown in the selection of objects for discussion 
and so most of the smaller sites in Crete are passed 
over or only mentioned incidentally. Naturally the 
great palaces receive the first attention with an all 
too short chapter devoted to each, and, as Dr. 
Mosso excavated in person at Phaistos in 1906, his 
work includes the discoveries up to the campaign 
of 1907 which, while unimportant for Phaistos, will 
make a considerable addition to the diagram of 
Knossos (Jour. Hell. Stud. 27, 289-2900). Thus are 
the new books which deal with current excavations 
antiquated at the moment of their publication. 

A chapter is given to Gortyna with a popular ac- 
count of the inscription, and another to Mycenae 
in order to facilitate the comparison of a mainland 
site with those of Crete, and then in the rest of 
the book are presented various interesting phases 
of early Cretan civilization. The dress of women, 
woman in the ancient religions, foot-zear of the 
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time of Minos, the craftsmen of Minos, prehistoric 
socialism, sculpture and painting, cookery in poetry 
and real life, bull-grappling, theater and music— 
these captions of the chapters indicate the broad 
range of the book and give some inkling of the 
fascination of the subject. The elaborate “Pari- 
sian” costumes of the women, the boots and puttees 
of the men, the large variety of workmens’ tools, 
the remarkable results in industrial art, the great 
number of cooking utensils, the flute and seven- 
stringed lyre—these and a host of other objects 
are shown in illustration and are cited to prove the 
modernity of this civilization that flourished about 
1800 B. C. 

The author is inspired by his subject and is 
able to communicate his enthusiasm to the reader, 
but his exaggerations are so extreme and so com- 
mon that they lose their force (pp. 216, 219, 220, 
etc.). His knowledge of pottery is so crude as to 
be naive; on p. 41 he refers to “a certain type of 
pottery that goes by the name of Kamares”, and 
then adds in a note that Dr. Evans is able to fix 
its date with certainty. His book is a strong ar- 
gument in favor of the general acceptance of 
evans’ scheme of classification. Not till p. 130 
does he declare his rejection of this scheme and his 
use of the terms Minoan and Mycenaean for the 
respectively earlier and laier periods of the civili- 
zation. Of course there is constant confusion and 
we find him defining ware as “late pre-Mycenaean” 
(p. 172), and in the latter part of his work actually 
employing Evans’ terminology (pp. 249, 310). 

The identification of the people who developed 
this Minoan culture is one of the greatest problems 
before the world of scholars to-day; philologists, 
archaeologists, anthropologists are working on it 
with little result except to emphasize the broad 
possibility of divergent views, some maintaining 
that its origin is to be sought in the north, others 
that it is to be sought in the east, still others that it 
lies in the south. Mosso valiantly takes up the cudgels 
in behalf of the theory of a Mediterranean race, 
which is generally advocated by the Cretan exca- 
vators, but he can not be said to add anything to 
the discussion. In fact a man can not be taken 
seriously who argues (p. 174) that, because bee- 
hive tombs in the north contain only stone imple- 
ments while in Greece and Italy similar tombs be- 
long to the bronze age, this is an “indication that 
European culture originated in Greece and in the 
isles of the Aegean”; or again (p. 237), that be- 
cause the foot-gear of persons on the Vaphio cups 
is identical with that of men on vases from Hagia 
Triada, this is proof that “civilization and diffusion 
of art moved from the south northwards”. It is 
rather startling also in view of his uncompromising 
advocacy of the south to find that he accepts with- 
out a word the much questioned connection of 


labyrinth with the Carian labrys. In Dr. Mosso’s 
own province of anthropology it has been shown by 
Burrows in his recent book on Crete (pp. 164 ff.) 
that no reliance can be placed on the measurement 
of skulls, since all kinds have been found in Crete, 
and since Petrie has observed that the Lombards 
have changed in 1200 years from the longest-headed 
to the shortest-headed race in Europe. The prob- 
lem remains still unsolved, but Dr. Mosso has pro- 
duced a good illustrated handbook of Cretan ex- 
cavations which will be indispensable for classical 
students and will be greatly appreciated by the 
general reading public. 
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The Greek Painters’ Art. By Irene Weir. Boston: 
Ginn and Co. (1905). Pp. xviii + 361. $3.00. 
Greek painting is a very difficult subject, since 
nothing from the best painters has been preserved, 
and we have to rely on literary sources, a few bits 
of fresco-work from Crete, Tiryns, and Phylakopi, 
on the Fayum portraits, and on Etruscan and Roman 
wall-paintings, especially those from Pompeii, which 
show Greek influence. But all these really tell us 
almost nothing about the artistic character of Greek 
painting, its coloring, the style of drawing, etc. 
After all, Greek vases and Pompeian wall-paintings 
throw but little light on the question. Miss Weir, 
however, zives us in this book a good, comprehen- 
sive, and enthusiastic account of what is known. 
The introduction of 102 pages describes in an in- 
teresting manner the trip of a party of seven by 
way of Brindisi and Corfu to Olympia, Delphi, 
Corinth, Argolis, and Athens and vicinity, but seems 
irrelevant. Chapter I gives in 35 pages a brief his- 
tory of Greek painting; chapter II (pp. 138-181) 
deals with vase-painting in a cursory fashion. Many 
styles, such as Camares, Cyrenaic, Proto-Corinthian, 
Chalcidian, Caeretan, Panathenaic, etc., are not dis- 
cussed and no account is given of the works of the 
great masters. Chapter III is a contaminatio of 
quotations from other secondary sources, many un- 
trustworthy, and deals with color as applied to ar- 
chitecture and sculpture. Chapter IV treats of 
portraits and mosaics and chapter V of mural paint- 
ing. The illustrations, sometimes repeated, are 
well-chosen and excellently reproduced, but are not 
numbered and their source is rarely indicated. The 
bibliography at the end is aranged according to the 
first word of titles and not according to subjects 
or authors. 

There are many bad blunders in the book. Were 
it not for the introduction, one would think Miss 
Weir had never been in Athens. She says on p. 
107 that the Temple of Theseus (by which she 
means the well-preserved temple to the west of the 
market place, probably the Temple of Hephaestus, 
certainly not that of Theseus) is at the base of the 
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Acropolis. On p. 87 she says: “About two miles 
west of Athens, in the region about the Temple of 
Thesus (sic), is Kolonos”. The temple is in neither 
place, being about a quarter of a mile to the north- 
west of the Acroplis. Kolonos is a mile and a 
quarter to north north-west of Athens. On p. 109 
we read of “six pictures representing the chief 
events of the Trojan War, which could be seen, as 
one goes into the Portico which they call the Painted 
Gallery, from the Paintings there’, and in note 1 
this is called “the north wing of the Propylaia”. 
Miss Weir is quoting from Pausanias 1.15.1, where 
the Stoa Poikile in or near the market-place is men- 
tioned and where only one painting deals with the 
Trojan War. The north wing of the Propylaia, 
called in later times the Pinakotheke, is described by 
Pausanias, seven chapters further on (cf. 1.22.6). 
For the same mistake cf. p. 267 “If it were only 
possible to ascend the slope of the Akropo- 
lis at Athens and, at the Propylaia, turning to the 
left, enter the Portico, the Painted Gallery”; cf. also 
p. ix, “Polygnotos, his works in the Portico on the 
Akropolis”. On p. t10, Miss Weir translates 
Pausanias 1.22.5, “and there (at the Nike temple on 
the Acropolis) Aegeus drowned himself”, al-though 
On p. 111, Paus. 


the sea is three miles distant. 
1 with 


i, 25.2 is translated immediately after i. 
no indication of the omission; the translation, fur- 
207 also 
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thermore, is ludicrously wrong. On p. 
Miss Weir writes of paintings of Attalos, each ten 
cubits in size, although Pausanias refers not to 
paintings but to certain well-known smal] statues, 
two cubits long. 

Some of the many other 
the following: A picture of 
Nauplia (p. 38); the round hearth at My- 
cenae is called a square (p. 40); five 
graves within the citadel at Mycenae are men- 
tioned instead of six (p. 47); “Charon, the famous 
kentaur” (p. 50); “the statue of the god (at Epi- 
daurus), now in the National Museum” (p. 54). 
The statement on p. 66 that the group of Herakles 
conquering the Triton comes from an old Temple 
of Herakles on the Acroplis shows that Wiegand’s 
Poros-Architektur, though cited in the bibliography, 
On p. 120 the late Greek 
writer Athenaeus is called “Athenaros, an early 
Greek writer”. On pp. 151, 154, the geometric 
and dipylon ware is called prehistoric; so also on 
p. ix and p. 138 we read of “Pre-Homeric ware from 
Mykenae, later known as the Geometric”, though 
Reichel long ago proved that Mycenaean vases are 
closer to Homer, and the geometric style is post- 
Homeric. On p. 162 the Francois vase is called 
Etruscan, though the theory that Greek vases were 
Etruscan was exploded many years ago, and on p. 
163 we hear that “the vase is signed by both potter 
Klitias and painter Ergotimos and belongs to about 


curious errors are 


Tiryns is labelled 


has not been consulted. 


Klitias was the painter and Er- 
gotimus the potter and the vase cannot possibly be 
later than 550 B. C. and probably dates as early as 
575 B. C. On pp. 264,265, the famous Nile mosaic 
from Palestrina is described and said to be in 
Naples. It is in the Barberini Palace at Palestrina. 
The mosaic which is pictured on p. 265 and en- 
titled “Detail of Nile Mosaic, Palestrina” is not a 
detail at all but the whole of the border of the 
famous Alexander mosaic in Naples and comes not 
from Palestrina but from Pompeii. 


Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY Davip M. Rospinson 


CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE ON GREEK 


Under the auspices of the Summer Session of 
the University of California there is to be held at 
serkeley this summer a conference for the purpose 
of discussing how there may be developed in the 
communities and schools of the Pacific Coast a 
more genuine and widespread interest in the Greek 
language and literature. The. programme is not 
as yet fully arranged, but the plan is to have a few 
addresses followed by general discussion. The 
first will be held on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 30, and other sessions on the afternoons of 
the following two or three days, unless the major- 
ity favor both morning and afternoon sessions on 
two days only. All friends of Greek are invited 
to attend, and come prepared to take an active part 
in the discussions. Although the conference is to 
be held under the auspices of the Summer School, 
ro charge will be made for attendance upon its 
sessions. Communications should be sent to Pro- 
fessor James T. Allen, Acting Head of the Depart- 


session 


ment of Greek. 


OXFORD YET 
A Story Founpep on Fact. 

Prof. Porson P. Mackinley was the pride of Upai- 
dee; 

In all that seat of learning none had such a name 
as he; 

He occupied the chair of Greek, and all the State 
of Conn. 

Came up to study Plato with this up-to-date young 
don, 

His ways were ultra-modern, and he did not care 
a d— 

For antiquated systems of the Isis and the Cam. 

“What's inefficient Oxford?” he would cry, with up- 
turned nose; 

“Her students publish nothing and her dons are 


comatose. 

My pupils do not slumber 
church: 

We live, we think! 
Research!’ ” 


like an audience’ in 


Our watchword is ‘Original 


be 
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No empty boast! For Porson P. had won him- 
self renown, 
By counting up the passages where Plato used pév ofv; 
These passages are printed in a book for all to see— 
It’s published at a dollar by the Press of Upaidee. 
His students needs must emulate this bright and 
shining star; : 
In eager haste they crowded to his cultured seminar, 
And one he set to counting up the number of od ujs, 
A second counted més yap ots, a third the ré dé dys. 
Small wonder that the great man grew elated now 
and then 
On gazing at the output of his promising young 
men; 
Small wonder that his glory spread across the wide 
grey sea, 
Till classic Sheffield offered him her LL.D. degree. 
Then Porson P. engaged a berth as swiftly as he 
could, 
And soon he was invested with a brand-new Shef- 
field hood; 
But ere he travelled home again he thought he 
ought to see 
If Oxford could be wakened 
argy. 
The dons were most polite to him; they opened 
wide their doors, 
And fed him like a monarch from their hospitable 
stores, 
But when he came to stir them up, poor Porson P. 
grew hot 
To find they knew a thing or two which he him- 
self did not. 
“Why don’t you publish?” he would cry. 
hide your brilliant light 
Beneath a bushel, O ye dons? 
write”? 
They only smiled benignly on the newly LL.D.'d, 


from her fatal leth- 


“Why 


Why ever don’t you 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


July 7-Aug. 14, 1908 
COURSES IN CREEK 
Elementary Course. Professor GRackE H. Macurpy, 
Vassar College. 

Greek Drama. Sophocles and Euripides. 
GracE H. Macurpy, Vassar College 

COURSES IN LATIN 

Pliny’s Letters. Professor FRANK Frost Apport, 
Princeton University 

Plautus and Terence. Professor HeENryY RUSHTON 
FAIRCLOUGH, Leland Stanford, Jr., University 

Latin Prose Composition. Professor HENRY RUSH- 
TON FAIRCLOUGH, Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 

Latin Inscriptions. Professor JAMES C. EGBERT, Co- 
lumbia University 

Roman Public Life. Professor FRANK Frost ABBOTT 
Princeton University 


Professor 


For detailed information consult the Announcement of the 
Summer Session, 1908, which will be sent upon 
application to the Secretary of the University. 


As though to say, “Good Porson P., why ever don’t 

you read”? 
Prof. Porson P. is safe at home in Upaidee again, 

But ah! the fatal Oxford blight has settled on his 
brain. 

Unmoved he scans the theses which the 
bookshelves hold, 

The labours of his seminar now leave him strangely 
cold; 

All Upaidee is puzzled; they regard him as a freak— 

They have caught him twice red-handed in the act 
of reading Greek. —Punch. 


College 
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is published by The Classical Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland. It is issued weekly, on Saturdays, 
from October to May inclusive, except in weeks in which 
there is_a legal or school holiday, at ‘Teachers College (120th 
Street, West of Amsterdam Avenue), New York City. 

_ All persons within the territory of the Association who are 
interested in the literature, the life and the art of ancient 
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LARGE PROFITS 


McNEECE, KISTLER & CO. have paid 35% Dividends within 
a year and a half to all shareholders in their Springfie d Park de- 
velopment. The shares in our new HOLLIS COURT COMPANY 
will pay fully as much Just as safe as a savings bank. Many 
times es much interest. Shares $100 each. Nine-tenths have 
already been taken. 

If you will sign and return the attached coupon at once, we will 
send you full particulars and references among the teachers who 
have invested. 

Mr. P. P. EDSON, 
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AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


Eildersteeve-Lodge Latin defies 


The list of authors and editors is a fairly good 
argument that Heath's Latin Series is destined to 
become the most valuable Latin series in America. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Johns Hopkins University. 
GonzaLEz Lopce, Columbia University. 

F, P. Mouton, High School, Hartford, Conn. 
J. L. Moore, Vassar College. 

Pau R. JENKS, Flushing High School, N.Y. 
H. L. WILson, Johns Hopkins University. 
Joun Epmunp Barss, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 


Conn. 
American School of Classic 


J. B. CARTER, 
Studies, Rome, Italy. 
B PERRIN, Yale University. 
A. L. Dorey, De Witt Clinton High School, 


New York. 
J. N, ANDERSON, University of Florida. 
E. B. LEasE, College of the City of NewYork. 
F. E. Rockwoop, Bucknell University. 
Cuar.es W. Bain, University of South Carolina 
Harry F. Tow.e, Curtis High School, New York 
B. L. D’OoaE, Michigan State N’mal College. 
R. W. TUNSTALL, Tome Institute, Maryland. 
E. G. SIHLER, New York University. 


28 BOOKS IN THE SERIES. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


A Vest-Pocket Memory-Test Latin Word-List 
Allthe words used in Caesar and in Cicero's orations over 15 times 
(2283) grouped according to frequency of occur ence, together with all the 
words not previously included used over 5 times In Caesar (400), Sallust 
(go), Nepos (20), so arranged that the English meanings, which are on 
separate pages not visible at the same time, may be brought line for 
.ine into visible parallel columns by means of a simple folding device, 
(patented) by George H. Browne, A. M,, The Browne and Nichols 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Bound durably in ful! leather for the pocket. List-price, 75 cents. 
New York GINN & COMPANY Chicago London 


Boston 
THE FIRST YEAR OF LATIN... $1. 
By Walter B. Gunnison and Walter S. Harley al 
Prepares the pupil directly for the reading of Caesar 
$1.25 


By Walter B. Gunnison and Walter S. Harley 


Contains all the text, grammar and composition for second year work 
For full information, address 

SILVER, BURDETT @ COMPANY 

New York Boston Chicago 


THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK 


A Pirst Book with Grammar, Exercises and Vocabularies. 
By Francis KinGsvey BALL, 
Instructor in Greek and German in the Phillips-Exeter Academy. 
12mo. Cloth. xvi+ 283 pages. $1.00 net. 


The principles of Greek grammar are here presented in a brief 
form with a due regard to the difficulties which meet both 


students and teachers. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 


KNOX 


WORLD RENOWNED 


452 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER FORTIETH STREET 
1% FIFTH AVENUE, FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 
ASTOR HOUSE, . . BROADWAY 


PEARSON’S 


LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION 


Complete, $1.00 
Part II, Cicero, 50c. 


Part I, Caesar, 50c. 


OMBINES a thorough and systematic study of the 
essentials of Latin syntax with abundant practice in 
translating English into Latin, and affords constant pract- 
ice in writing Latin at sight. 
For the convenience of teachers, it is issued in two 
separate parts, as well as in complete form. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


100 Washington Square New York City 


Stegel Cooper Co. 


The Best Known and Most Popular 
Retail Store in the United States 


If you have any doubt of the accuracy of that claim 
it proves that you are not in the habit of coming here. 

We urge you to make our acquaintance. When 
you do, you’ll find out the reasons that have made this 
store FIRST in popularity and volume of business. 
They are reasons that affect you directly and econom. 
ically, and you will be glad you came. 


Siegel, Cooper & Co., Bankers, have a location in 
this store. 

They offer conveniences for holders of small ac- 
counts not usually found in other banks, 

On time deposits they pay four per cent. interest. 

They pay two per cent. interest on accounts subject 
to check, 

They are the largest distributors of «« Home Safes’’ 
for the encouragement of economy in expenditure and 
the aggregation of small amounts, 

Teachers’ checks cashed. Accounts with teachers 
are solicited. 

Hours 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 


Sixth Avenue, 18th to 19th Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 
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